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ciation might at first encourage.    With his boundless
influence, it is possible that he might have done this,
and, the new system once fairly settled and the people
accustomed  to  it,  the. good   effects   of  the change
would  show themselves.     But   such an  idea  could
never have occurred to him.     We must always re-
member that we are dealing with a social system of
the seventh  century,   not of   the   nineteenth.    Mo-
hammad's ideas about women were like those of the
rest of his contemporaries.    He looked upon them as
charming snares to the believer, ornamental articles
of furniture difficult to keep  in order, pretty play-
things ; but that a woman should be the counsellor
and  companion   of  a man does  not   seem   to  have
occurred to him.    It is to be wondered that the feel-
ing of respect he always entertained for his first wife5
Khadlja, (which, however, is partly accounted for by
the fact that she was  old enough to have been his
mother,) found no counterpart in his general opinion
of womankind: cc Woman was made from a crooked
rib, and if you try to bend it straight, it will break;
therefore treat your wives kindly."    Mohammad was
not the man to make a social reform affecting women,
nor was Arabia the country in which such a change
should be made, nor   Arab ladies perhaps  the best
subjects  for  the  experiment.     Still  he   did   some-
thing towards bettering the condition of women: he
limited the number of wives to four; laid his hand
with the utmost severity on the incestuous marriages
that were then rife in Arabia; compelled husbands to
support their divorced wives during their four months